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Law-Making and Insurance 





HE POTENTIAL impact of the 

law-making processes upon 
the business of insurance—particu- 
larly casualty insurance and surety- It has often been said, and there 
ship with which this survey will is no reason to doubt it, that no 
deal—was as great if not greater in other business in the United States 
1955 as in any previous year. Only _ is subject to as broad a legislative 
three! of the forty-eight state legis- impact as the casualty and surety 
latures were not scheduled to meer insurance business. Consider the 
in regular session this year. Ti: thowsands of bills affecting surety- 
addition to the forty-five state leg- ship, the workmen’s compensation 
islatures, the Congress and the laws, and the problem of financial 
legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii and responsibility of motorists. Think 
Puerto Rico were also in session. of the multitude of measures which 
Twelve legislatures met in special directly or indirectly affect the 
session, one of them twice and one_ trial of negligence actions. The 
three times.2 problem of taxation, in various 
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forms, produces a_ considerable 
volume of bills affecting this busi- 
ness. All these, on top of the 
numerous efforts to change, to add 
to, to repeal, to revise, the great 
volume of regulatory laws specifi- 
cally applicable to insurance—the 
insurance laws or codes. A quick 
look at a few figures will graphi- 
cally illustrate this point. Over 
75,000 bills are introduced in all 
the legislatures in a full legislative 
year such as 1955. Of these, it is 
necessary to examine carefully 
about 20,000 pieces of legislation 
to see whether they affect the busi- 
ness we are here concerned with; 
and, in 1955, the Law Department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies will have re- 
corded and followed closely over 
9,000 bills affecting casualty insur- 
ance or suretyship in one form or 
another. Fortunately, only about 
15% of legislation introduced is en- 
acted. The business is nevertheless 
subject to constant readjustment 
and adaptation to a flood of modi- 
fied and new laws which emerge 
from the legislatures each year and 
especially each biennium. 


SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETED 


Although four legislatures are 
still in session as this report is writ- 
ten,? the pattern of this year’s leg- 
islative aciion is substantially com- 
pleted. 


This survey is by no means in- 
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tended to be exhaustive. Some 
important highlights will be dis- 
cussed to illustrate the scope of the 
legislative impact on the business. 
The footnotes will supply some of 
the information for those who are 
interested in the details. 

Regulation. With rate regulatory 
laws applicable to casualty and sure- 
ty companies having been enacted 
in all states and territories in previ- 
ous years, legislation on this subject 
in 1955 was directed to modification 
of these laws, principally with re- 
spect to the procedures under them. 
Other regulatory statutes which 
have been recommended by the 
Insurance Commissioners and the 
Industry to complete the pattern of 
state regulation of insurance and 
which had not previously been 
adopted in some states were en- 
acted this year in a number of 
them. These included the Uniform 
Accident and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law,‘ the Fair Trade Prac- 
tice Act5 and the Unauthorized 
Insurers Service of Process Act.® 

Recent efforts by foreign gov- 
ernment-owned insurance compa- 
nies to obtain authorization to 
transact insurance business in some 
of the states, resulted in the enact- 
ment in several states,’ of bills to 
prohibit the licensing by the state 
of non-resident or foreign insur- 
ance companies owned or finan- 
cially controlled by another state 
or foreign government. 





1955 LAW-MAKING 


The recent activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission respecting 
some accident and health insurance 
companies stimulated an unusual 
amount of legislation affecting that 
line of business. Mainly such legis- 
lation was intended to restrict or to 
eliminate the right of cancellation 
of accident and health policies.® 

Legislation authorizing multiple 
line underwriting was passed in 
Ohio. 


LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Agents and Brokers. Legislation 
affecting agents and brokers was 
considered in a number of states. 
This included qualification and 
licensing laws,? and modification of 
the countersignature and commis- 
sion statutes.!° 

Taxation. The constant demands 
for additiona! revenue again fo- 
cused attention on insurance as an 
easy target for additional taxation. 
Such bills included 
the special tax on insurance pre- 
miums,!! and the imposition of in- 
come and franchise or corporate 
taxes on insurance companies.!” 

Automobile Insurance. The vig- 
orous campaign waged for the past 
three years by the state adminis- 
tration in New York to enact a 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law was not repeated in 
1955. That this was a temporary 
lull was indicated by a comment 
by the New York Governor about 


increases in 


AND INSURANCE 3 


a month after the legislature ad- 
journed. Referring to a tentative 
report by the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner on the insurance ques- 
tionnaire accompanying the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles this year 
which indicated that 9.8% of motor 
vehicles were uninsured, the New 
York Governor observed that the 
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next legislative session will have to 
take “effective action to protect the 
public against uninsured drivers.” 
Precisely what form of legislation 
he had in mind was not indicated. 
More recently, in commending the 
companies after their announce- 
ment of the new automobile liabil- 
ity insurance coverage, the Governor 
was quoted in the press to the effect 
that “This is not, of course, the 
complete answer to the problem of 
the financially irresponsible motor- 
ist but it represents an important 
gain.” 

This temporary lull in New York 
was not typical of the other states. 
Compulsory bills, including the so- 
called “misdemeanor” type, were 
introduced in twenty states.'> None 
was enacted, although in 
states! the bills passed one branch 
of the legislature but failed in the 
other. The bills that are still pend- 
ing include the “misdemeanor” bill 
in New Jersey. It is interesting to 
note in passing the customary flood 
of bills (over 60 this year) intro- 
duced affecting the Compulsory 
Automobile Liability Insurance 
Law of Massachusetts. Only one, 


two 


providing for a form of merit 
rating, was passed. 


In addition to the general com- 


pulsory legislation, compulsory bills 


applicable only to minors or to 
vehicles subject to lien were also 
introduced. 5 

On the other hand, a security- 
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type Financial Responsibility Law 
was passed in New Mexico, leaving 
South Dakota 


form of _ statute. 


only Kansas and 
without such 
Amendments to the Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws!® included pro- 
the required 


posals to increase 


limits.17 


UJ Laws 
The New Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund Law, enacted in 
1952, went into effect in April, 
1955. On the ground that they fear 
the operation of the New Jersey 
Law will prove too onerous, the 


Jersey 


mutual casualty companies are sup- 
porting the enactment of a bill 
making it a “misdemeanor” to drive 
without insurance and requiring 
certification of the existence of in- 
surance The 
companies supporting this bill hope 
that it will minimize the impact of 
the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Law. On the other hand, many 
take the position that until the 
New Jersey Law is given a chance 
to operate, it cannot be predicted 
how it will affect the situation and 
that it is unwise to adopt in its 
stead an admittedly undesirable 
compulsory substitute. 

Bills proposing to set up Unsatis- 
fied Judgment Funds, some follow- 
ing the New Jersey pattern very 
closely, were considered in several 
other states,'® but none passed. 

Bills providing for impoundment 


before registration. 
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of motor vehicles involved in acci- 
dents, some following the pattern 
of the laws operating successfully 
in some of the Canadian provinces, 
were introduced in several states.!9 
An impoundment bill passed in 
California. 

Proposals to set up monopolistic 
State Automobile Insurance Funds 
failed in Massachusetts and New 
York. 

Fidelity and Surety. A large pro- 
portion of the legislation we are 
interested in affects the business of 
surety companies. Such bills relate 
to contract bonds, fiduciary and 
judicial bonds, liquor bonds, pub- 
lic official bonds and various license 
bonds. It is beyond the scope of 
this brief survey to discuss this 
legislation in detail but reference 
to some typical bills in these cate- 
gories will be of interest. 


BiLLs INTRODUCED 


Several legislatures considered 
bills providing for payment of at- 
torneys fees in suits on contract 
bonds,”° or requiring such bonds to 
cover insurance premiums.”! 
Several bills introduced 
covering the assignments of ac- 
counts receivable.22 Other bills re- 
lated to retentions 
public contracts.?% 
Additional bills were considered 
providing for joint control of fidu- 
ciary assets by the surety and the 


were 


required on 


principal.** 
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Legislation affecting probate,” 
bail,2® and other court bonds?? was 
likewise introduced. 

Several states considered legis- 
lation relating to liquor bonds,”8 
and also affecting bonds of public 
officials,2® including measures re- 
lating to public official blanket 
bonds.*° 


WC MEASURES 


Workmei:’s Compensation. The 
Workmen's Compensation Laws are 


prolific reducers of legislation. As 
usual, m«asures to increase benefits 
under these laws were introduced 
in practically every jurisdiction and 


have been adopted in most of 
.uem.*! Efforts in seven states and 
two territories to establish monopo- 
listic state funds, failed.52 On the 
other hand, attempts to make the 
Ohio and Washington Funds com- 
petitive instead of monopolistic also 
failed. 

Several bills to set up Workmen’s 
Compensation Security Funds like- 
wise did not pass.3% Other legisla- 
tion of special interest in connec- 
tion with this subject included bills 
to permit injured employees free 
choice of physician;*4 to cover oc- 
cupational diseases with the same 
compensation as under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts;*5 and to 
provide for “wide-open” occupa- 
tional disease coverage.*® 

Non-Occupational Disability. 
Although a number of bills on this 
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subject were presented, some pro- 
viding for a Monopolistic State 
Fund,37 some for a competitive 
fund** and others for a private plan 
only,*® no new law was passed. 


AIRCRAFT BILLS 

Aviation. The National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and the American Bar 
Association promulgated, in the 
summer of 1954, the Uniform Air- 
craft Financial Responsibility Act. 
(This Uniform Bill follows the pat- 
tern of the Security-Type Automo- 
bile Financial Responsibility Law.) 
Bills to enact the Uniform Act were 
introduced in several states.*° Pro- 
posals to limit liability to “guests” 
in aircraft, similar to the automo- 
bile “guest” also 
presented in some states.*! 

One bill in Kansas to make the 
liability of aircraft owners absolute, 


statutes, were 


failed. 

A resolution is pending in the 
Congress to direct the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to investigate the 
limitation of liability under the 
“Warsaw Convention” (governing 
the injury to passengers in inter- 
national flight) and to require in- 
ternational air carriers to secure 
insurance in the amount of $25,000 
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for each passenger, the cost to be 
added to the price of the ticket. 

Liability Actions. Some of the 
most adverse legislation to insur- 
ance companies, in many instances 
sponsored or furthered by groups 
of plaintiffs’ attorneys, involved 
measures designed to facilitate re- 
coveries and to produce larger ver- 
dicts in liability actions. Such 
legislation included efforts to repeal 
or to weaken “guest” laws,* to 
impose penalties for failure to pay 
claims promptly”,* to require dis- 
closure of insurance in tort ac- 
tions, to increase or to eliminate 
limits of recovery in actions for 
wrongful death,* to permit direct 
action against, or joinder as a co- 
defendant of, an insurance com- 
pany*® and particularly bills to 
substitute the rule of comparative 
negligence for the contributory 
negligence rule which were intro- 
duced in 27 legislatures.* 

Even these brief references to 
legislation aimed at the business of 
casualty and surety companies in- 
dicate clearly the need for constant 
awareness and vigilance, if this 
great business is not to be injured 
materially to the detriment of the 
insuring public which it serves so 
well. 





FOOTNOTES 


Kentucky, Mississippi, Virginia. 


Alabama (Three Special Sessions), Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi (Two Special Sessions), New 


Mexico, Utah, Washington. 
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8. October 10, 1955. 


. Enacted in Delaware, Hawaii, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia; failed in Alaska, Georgia, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Utah. 

. Enacted in Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wyoming; failed in Alaska, California, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island. 

3. Enacted in Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Indiana, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Wyoming; failed in 
Alaska, Florida, Rhode Island, Utah. 

. Enacted in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee. 

. Enacted in North Carolina, Ohio; failed in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin. 


9. Enacted in Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 


New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wydming; pending in Missouri, Oklahoma, Wisconsin; failed in Ala- 
bama, Alaska, California, Georgia, Indiana (vetoed), Kansas, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 

. Enacted in Alaska, Florida, Maine, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas; failed in 
Indiana, Maryland, West Virginia. 

. Enacted in Alabama (increase from 2%% to 3%), Delaware (2% addi- 
tional on certain casualty premiums for police pensions), Georgia (in- 
crease from 2% to 2%%), Mississippi (increased by 14%), Oregon (increased 
to 24%); pending in New Jersey, Pennsylvania; failed in California, 
Hawaii (vetoed), Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Texas. 


2. Enacted in Alabama (subject to adoption of Constitutional amendment), 


Mississippi (income tax increased by 14%); failed in Arizona, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Texas, West Virginia (including corporation 
license tax). 


3. Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 


Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. None enacted; pending in New Jersey (“misdemeanor 
bill), Pennsylvania. 

. Idaho, Maryland. 

. None enacted; pending in Pennsylvania; failed in Arkansas, Connecticut 
Ohio, Washington, West Virginia. 

3. Enacted in California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois. 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming; failed in Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana. 
Missouri, North Dakota, Texas. 

. Enacted in Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire 
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Pending in Pennsylvania; failed in Alabama, Florida, Maine, Michigan, 
South Dakota, Vermont. An “assigned case plan” bill failed in New 
York. 
Enacted in California; pending in Pennsylvania; failed in Connecticut, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nevada, New York, Washington. 
Failed in Alaska, Hawaii, Wyoming. 
Failed in Massachusetts, Texas. 

2. Enacted in Iowa, Kansas, Texas; failed in Alabama, Wyoming. 
Enacted in Minnesota, South Dakota, Washington; pending in Penn- 
sylvania; failed in Florida, Iowa, North Dakota. 
Enacted in Missouri, Texas; failed in Arizona, Oklahoma. 
Enacted in Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, Texas, Washington. 
Enacted in New York; failed in Florida, Nevada, Texas. 
Enacted in Idaho, Montana, New York, Texas, Washington; failed in 
Michigan. 
Enacted in Alaska, Idaho, Ohio, Oregon; failed in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia. 
Enacted in Arkansas, California, Delaware, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Washington; pending in Penn- 
sylvania; failed in Indiana. 
Failed in Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, West 
Virginia. 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

2. Alaska, Hawaii, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania. 

3. Connecticut, Massachusetts. 
Enacted in Hawaii, Vermont; pending in New Jersey; failed in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Oklahoma, South Carolina. 
Failed in Montana. 
Pending in Pennsylvania; failed in Colorado, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Montana. 

7. Connecticut, Hawaii, Minnesota, Ohio. 
Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nevada, Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota. 
Enacted in Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire; failed in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oklahoma. 
Enacted in Arkansas, New Hampshire, Ohio; failed in Florida, Iowa, 
Oklahoma. 
Failed in Alabama, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Washington. 
Enacted in Nebraska; failed in Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah. 
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Failed in California, Minnesota. 

. Enacted in Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, West Virginia; failed in 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana (vetoed), Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin. 

3. Pending in Pennsylvania; failed in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, Montana, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
. Enacted in Arkansas; pending in New Jersey, Pennsylvania; failed in 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 
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COPYRIGHT 1955 CARTOONS.OF-THE-MONTH 


“Now tomorrow morning you march right into your boss’s office, Fred, and 


demand a much smaller expense account!” 





®@ A thorough knowledge of the Block policies 


—and exclusions—as they now exist will enable 


the producer to more readily meet the changing 


conditions in the property insurance field and 


you can equip yourself today to face the future 


by understanding and aggressively selling the 


broad form policies that are 


now available 
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Protecting Dealers’ Risks 


HE QUESTION OFTEN raised to 

day is on what basis the Inland 
Marine underwriter has extended 
his activities to bring into the In- 
land Marine field various classes of 
dealers in property, whose primary 
exposure is at a fixed location. With 
the question beir ~ propounded on 
the following basis, why can certain 
classes of dealers be so insured. An 
analysis of this question will reveal 
that so far the marine thinking has 
only been extended to those classes 
of property which in their ultimate 
use are also insured under an In- 
land Marine form. This is true of 


every one of the approved dealers’ 


policies now written. 

Taking them alphabetically, they 
are as follows: Camera and Musical 
Instrument Dealers’ policy, Equip- 
ment Dealers’ policy, Fine Arts 
Dealers’ policy, Furriers’ Block pol- 
icy, and the oldest of all, the Jewel- 
ers’ Block policy. 

All of the property insured in 
these dealers’ forms have for many 
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By PAUL K. MULLEN 
years been specifically insured in 
the hands of the ultimate user un 
der an Inland Marine policy. It 
would, therefore, seem logical that 
a broad flexible form of coverage 
should be provided which qualifies 
these risks for a reporting form of 
cover. For if this property can be 
insured under a marine form against 
all physical loss while in use, then 
a broad form of coverage should be 
provided while such property is 
held by a dealer where: 1) a de 
gree of in-and-out exposure exists, 
and 2) values fluctuate by season. 
In addition, these risks all have 
in common the need for transporta 
tion insurance, coverage on prop- 
erty of others in the care and cus- 
tody of the dealer, exposures away 
from the main premises, either in 
the hands of other bailees for work 
thereon, or in the hands of dealers 
on consignment, in possession of 
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customers on trial for approval, and 
in several of the classes, a high de- 
gree of exposure on property in the 
hands of salesmen. Considered on 
this basis, it seems only proper that 
the Insurance Commissioners in re- 
drawing the definition classified 
these risks as falling in the Inland 
Marine category. 

Having to some extent at least 
justified the reasons for the exist- 
ance of these policies as Inland 
Marine, the question as to what 
these policies are, what they do, 
and how they do it. In this respect 
the policy name states specifically 
the class of dealer, or the class of 
property to be insured, and speaks 
for itself. Yet it is recognized in 
most of these forms that not all of 
the property at risk may fall in this 
named classification, and for that 
reason most of the forms apply 
where the stock at risk “consists 
principally of” that to which the 
policy name applies. 


DEFINITION ASKED 


To better illustrate this point, the 
question was asked of the Industry 
Committee on Interpretation, who 
have the responsibility of defining 
the provisions of the Nation-Wide 
Marine Definition as adopted by 
the Insurance Commissioners, as to 
the meaning of the words “consist- 
ing principally of” as used in the 
definition, with reference to the 


Camera and Musical Instrument 


policy, Fur Dealers policy and 
Equipment Dealers policy. Their 
answer was as follows, and I quote 
from Interpretative Bulletin No. 7: 


“It is the Committee’s opinion 
that the sections were intended 
to include under the Musical In- 
struments, Camera and Furriers’ 


Paul K. Mullen 
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Dealers policies coverage of some 
unrelated stock. The Committee 
is, however, also of the opinion 
that the word “principally,” as 
used in sub-sections 1, 2 and 3 
of Section E2(v), was intended 
to mean and 
not to signify an amount barely 
in excess of 50%. To illustrate: 
Assume a Camera Dealer’s stock 
consist of (1) cameras and their 
accessories and (2) other unre- 
lated merchandise. The value of 
(1) represents 80% of the annual 
average values of the dealer's en- 
tire stock, and the value of (2) 
20% of the annual 
average values of such entire 
stock. A Camera Dealers policy 
issued to such dealer covering 
(1) and (2) would unquestion- 
ably fall within the Inland Ma- 
rine classification under Section 
E2(v) of the Nation-Wide Ma- 
rine Definition.” 


“predominantly” 


represents 


If the risk meets this qualifica- 
tion, then all of the property at risk 
can be insured under the dealers 
form letter under the wording of 
the basic policy, or by specific pol- 
icy extension, as in the case of the 
Equipment Dealers policy, where 
by rider, coverage can be provided 
on incidental stock handled for 
sale, providing the value of the in- 
cidental stock is not in excess of 
15% of the property otherwise in 
sured. This practice of insuring all 
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stock where the risk otherwise 
qualifies only follows the precedent 
established the 
Jewelers’ Block class, where in ad- 
dition to covering that property 
normally handled by a jeweler, pro- 


years ago as to 


vision was made for insurance on 
other stock, with the question of 
values being dealt with specifically 
in the Jewelers’ Block proposal, and 
in the policy form. 


COMMON EXCLUSIONS 


Actually all of these dealers pol- 
icies have, for the most part, fol- 
lowed verbiage of the Jewelers’ 
Block policy not only as to the 
hazards insured, but also as to the 
exclusions applicable, and while 
the exclusions will vary to some ex- 
tent, based on the nature of the 
property insured, they all in com- 
mon exclude unexplained loss, mys 
terious disappearance, or shortage 
disclosed upon taking inventory, 
conversion or infidelity on the part 
of the person to whom the property 
variation 


is entrusted, with some 


as to the unattended vehicle ex 
clusion. 

In the case of the Camera and 
Musical Instrument Dealers policy, 
losses from unattended vehicle are 
covered, subject to the locked car 
warranty. There is no reference to 
this form of loss in the Equipment 
Dealers policy, in that it would ap- 
pear to be obvious that property of 
this kind would not be so exposed. 
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These dealers’ policies follow verbiage of the Jewelers’ Block policy .. . 
they exclude unexplained loss, mysterious disappearance, inventory 


shortage, conversion or infidelity to whom the property is entrusted, 


with some variation as to the unattended vehicle exclusion . . . 


and only follows the precedent established years ago 


The normal Fine Arts Dealers pol 
icy would carry the full unattended 
exclusion, as would the 
Furriers’ block, 
Jewelers’ block very specifically. 

In fact, in passing, it might be 


vehicle 


and as does the 


well to touch more fully on this 


aspect of the Jewelers’ Block policy, 
in that 


comes to 


time and time again it 
that this 
provision of the contract has not 


been fully explained to the assured. 


our attention 
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It is only after a loss that it is real- 
ized that no coverage whatsover is 
provided under the policy on prop- 
erty in an unattended vehicle, and 
it is generally considered that “at- 
tendance” means just that, and that 
is—a person in the vehicle at all 
times, 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


These policies are written on an 
all physical loss basis, and the vari- 
ous hazards falling in this category 
would be, in addition to fire and 
extended coverage, safe burglary, 
shop lifting, premises holdup, hold- 
up off the premises, damage or loss 
to salesmen’s samples, loss or dam- 
age occurring while in transit, 
water damage, and by specific en- 
dorsement, the loss from flood. It is 
equally important, however, not 
only to have a full knowledge of 
the coverage, but also the policy 
exclusions, and to specifically bring 
to the attention of your clients 
these very important provisions, 
and while we have touched gener- 
ally on the similar exclusions in 
these various policies, you are cau 
tioned that a thorough study of the 
exclusions is necessary if you are to 
do the proper selling job. 

Each of these contracts is worthy 
of your thorough knowledge, in 
that they will return a commission 


doll... to you that justifies your sell- 
ing efforts, but equally important, 
if not more so, will provide your 
client with the coverage that meets 
the needs of his business, and re- 
duce the possible loss to himself 
through unforeseen circumstances 
to a minimum. 

The “Block” thinking as first con- 
tained in the Jewelers’ Block policy 
is felt more and more each year. It 
is reflected in the combination of 
coverages now available in the 
dwelling field, and to a degree, 
elsewhere in various classes of mer 
cantile risks where there exists an 
in-and-out exposure. In this cate 
gory one might also place the new 
Personal Property Floater policy, 
and in later years in many other 
forms issued by the Inland Marine 
underwriters as demanded by the 
public, where all personal property 
is insured in one contract for all 
insurable hazards. 

A thorough knowledge of the 
Block policies as they now exist will 
enable you to more readily meet 
the changing conditions which we 
are evidently facing in the property 
insurance field. 

Why not equip yourself today to 
meet the future by aggressively 
selling, to those of your clients who 
qualify, the broad form policies 
that are now available. 


& 





@ One of the 


drive to economic peacetime heights and the 


ability to get every building job done under 


basic factors in this nation’s 


| 
—< | 


| 


any and all circumstances—this author points 


out—is the solid guarantee of 


which corporate suretyship provides 


performance et 


= 


Suretyship for Construction 


ONSTRUCTION FREQUENTLY fol- 

lows the multiple fingers of 
our highway system which promises 
to be a widely expanding one 
under President Eisenhower's long 
range 101 billion dollar program. 
Although has not yet 
given its approval, in view of the 
nationwide demand for more and 
bigger and better highways it 
seems almost certain that in the 
not distant future a road building 
program substantially as _blue- 
printed by the President will be 
launched. 

Last year was the largest in the 
history of construction with a vol- 
ume of new work approximating 
37 billion dollars. The year 1955 
will be even greater according to 
a joint report from the Commerce 
and Labor Departments which 
estimates new construction at a 
record of $41,800,000,000. Ac- 
tivity in 1955 would surpass by 
at least 11 percent the construction 


Congress 


By WARREN N. GAFFNEY 
record established last year. The 
Associated General Contractors of 
America predicts that, including 
maintenance and repair, total con- 
struction will increase from 52 
billion dollars in 1954 to about 56 
billion this year with an additional 
billion dollars of federal construc- 
tion outside the territorial limits 
of our own country. Thus it is 
likely that 1955 will be the tenth 
successive year in which a new 
high record is set by the construc- 
tion industry. 

Meanwhile, contract bond vol- 
ume is keeping pace with construc- 
tion. Although premium results for 
1954 will not be available until 
later in the year, it is reasonable 
to expect that they will also have 
set a new record. In 1953 the 
surety bond premium total was 
$135-million of which $92-million 
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were contract bond 
Both of these figures represent a 
substantial increase over the 1952 


premiums. 


totals, just as continued growth 
doubtless will be shown by 1954 
figures, when available. It is worthy 
of note that in each of the past 
nine years, contract bond volume, 
just as construction itself, has 
steadily increased. 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 

Of the over-all new construction 
for 1955 which may exceed $41 
billion, it is important to observe 
that approximately $29-billion will 
be in what may be catalogued as 
private construction. This suggests 
a question that almost everyone in 
suretyship has asked at one time 
or another and which, in my judg- 
ment, should be posed again for 
review. Are we all doing every- 
thing that we can to develop a 
far wider market for our product 
in the field of private construction? 
A recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal impetus 
given to our entire economy by the 


described the 


present business boom, the rising 
curve of sales and the necessity 
of additional physical facilities to 
accommodate present and future 
Heavy 


benefiting from an 


expansion. construction 
firms, already 
upsurge in plant building, expect 
to do even better. The steel, auto- 
mobile and other industries are al- 
ready engaged in the building of 


November 


new plant facilities and are plan- 
ning more, and as a result of big 
new electric power demands, ad- 
ditional generating 
plants are also scheduled for con- 
struction. 
These are 


and power 


of the 
spectacular recent developments in 
the private construction program. 
others 


some more 


However, there are many 
not so large or highly publicized 
which perhaps should be in the 
steady diet of suretyship just as 
they are in the daily sustenance of 
the construction industry. 

We know that the bond produc- 
ing forces work diligently at the 
grass roots level as well as in the 
higher brackets and that the pros- 
pects developed are and 
varied. Nevertheless, it is appalling 
to realize that despite the salutary 
Government 


many 


example given by 
where the 


protection of suretyship are wisely 


manifold services and 


required by law, a vast number of 
private enterprises will engage the 
services of contractors for all kinds 
without ob- 


of construction work 
taining the obviously desirable ad- 
vantages of a bond. 

This is alarming for it is ap 
parent that we take as a matter 
of course and compete vigorousl) 
among ourselves for a market that 
the law gives us while at the same 
time we fail in the task of develop- 
ing fully what could become just 
as great a source of business. Cer- 





SURETYSHIP 


tainly as we bring home more 
graphically and effectively to pri- 
vate enterprise (and I mean the 
relatively little John Does as well 
as the large corporations) the many 
advantages accruing from our ser- 
vices, credit and protection, to the 
same extent we thereby strengthen 
the foundation which supports the 
body of laws requiring suretyship 
on public works. Of course the 
problems of how far to go down 
the scale in quest of business and 
whether to try again to develop 
and promote attractive yet sound 
coverage for home builders are 
difficult ones. In fact, this whole 
question of how to achieve a broad 
and wide expansion of our services 
in the field of private construction 
is one to which all of us who are 
engaged in corporate suretyship 
should readdress, even more sharp- 
ly than heretofore, a full measure 
of our energies, experience and in- 
genuity. 

Although the construction pic- 
ture for 1955 is encouraging, there 
are some aspects of it which are 
definitely disturbing. From time 
to time we learn that some public 
body by reference in the specifica- 
tions or bidding information has 
designated a named bonding com- 
pany to be surety for contractors to 


whom public contracts are awarded 


or otherwise has indicated the 
surety on such bond. Our Associa- 


tion and several organizations rep- 
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resenting industry are opposed to 
such The Surety As- 
sociation of America through its 
Executive Committee at a meeting 
held June 16, 1954 adopted a 
strong resolution condemning this 
type of coercion. In doing so our 
associations recognized that such 


practices. 


restrictive measures are indeed a 
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departure from the long established 
practice whereby contractors, un- 
der principles of free enterprise, 
have exercised freedom of choice 
in the selection of their subcon- 
tractors, materialmen and services, 
including suretyship and banking; 
also that the relationship between 
a contractor and his surety being 
close and confidential, the surety 
freely selected by the contractor is 
better able, by virtue of its knowl- 
edge of his character, experience 
and finances, to render prompt ser- 
vice. It is further recognized that 
restriction to a designated surety 
unfamiliar with the contractor's 
qualifications may subject him to 
delay, inconvenience and the im 
position of unnecessary underwrit 
ing conditions with the result that 
some contractors, because of these 
impediments, might well refrain 
from bidding on certain types of 
work. Such restraint tends to limit 
the services of the surety industry 
as a whole and thus ultimately 
proves harmful to the public in- 
terest. 


ProFits DWINDLING 


Another aspect of the construc- 
tion situation which causes concern 
is the fact that contractors’ profits 
are dwindling, despite the steady 
increase in the volume of work. 
This can well mean that construc- 
tion capacity has outstripped even 
the anticipated increase in the 


November 


volume of contract work with the 
possible result that many low bid- 
ders may find themselves skating 
on dangerously thin ice. In all 
probability competition will be- 
come even more intense and some 
of its possible by-products are not 
pleasant to contemplate. Clearly 
this threat calls for careful and in- 
telligent underwriting and _ dili- 
gence, judgment and cooperation 
by all of us in every segment of 
this business. 

I was impressed when Brig. 
Gen. D. H. Tulley, Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Military Construc- 
tion, said: 

“America’s ability to build 
swiftly, in any area, und -r any 
circumstance, despite any hand- 
icaps, whatever may be needed 
whenever it is needed, is one of 
the basic factors in this nation’s 
ability to fight and win the kind 
of warfare we would face in any 
future conflict.” 

That statement, of course, is pro- 
foundly true. The General might 
also have said that America’s 
ability to build swiftly under any 
circumstances whatever is needed, 
whenever it is needed, is one of the 
basic factors in this nation’s drive 
to economic peacetime heights. 
We in our business might fittingly 
point out that a significant factor 
in our nation’s ability to get every 
building job done under any and 
all circumstances is the solid guar- 
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It is likely that 1955 will be the tenth successive year in which a new high 
record is set by the construction industry and approximately $29 billion 
may be catalogued as private construction which suggests the ques- 
tion that almost everyone in suretyship has asked—Are we all 


doing everything we can to develop . . 


antee of performance which corpo- 
rate suretyship provides. 
Listening to the General salute 
the construction industry with such 
eloquence made me think that 
perhaps all of us who are in corpo- 


. this field? 


rate suretyship should do more to 
bring home impressively to our 
markets and to the public generally 
the scope and character of our 
diverse services and the great sig- 
nificance of our objectives. How 
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the producer in the field and the 
surety company in its home and 
branch offices keep informed at all 
times as to the public and private 
work about to be performed. How 
the bond producer advises with his 
contractor client and stands ready 
to be of assistance in unravelling 
the technicalities which sometime 
encumber Governmental processes. 
How he assists the underwriter in 
keeping informed concerning the 
contractor's organization, work on 
hand and position generally so 
that a minimum of additional in- 
formation is required when the 
customer calls for a surety bond. 
How when a default occurs, the 
producer and surety collaborate in 
making available their experience 
and facilities in the adjustments of 
disputes, in avoiding if possible a 
stoppage of the work and in bring- 
ing about a satisfactory solution. 
Many of our fellow citizens 
would be interested to learn that 
in a sense corporate suretyship, in 
conjunction with the construction 
industry, is the partner of Govern- 
ment at all levels in the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and 
the of arteries of 
commerce including 
highways, and 
bridges, in the building of the fa- 


extension our 


and _ travel, 


seaways, tunnels 


$ 


Since World War II, 9.5 million dwelling units have 
been built in the United States, all privately financed. 
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cilities of civilized life such as 
schools, waterworks and sewers, 
in the housing of our ever growing 
population and in the conversion to 
mankind's service of the brain chil- 
dren of our inventors and scientists. 

Our potential customers would 
also like to know that corporate 
suretyship by a careful use of its 
experience and _ skills tends to 
screen out the unqualified and the 
unreliable, and stands, as a steady- 
ing assurance that obligations of 
each successful bidder will be per- 
formed and performed promptly; 
that it assists in maintaining high 
standards of integrity of public 
officials and employees, and also 
renders similar service to private 
enterprise; that it protects industry, 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions in a large field of exposure; 
that it provides indemnity and 
guarantees in a veritable myriad 
of both everyday and unusual risks, 
thus facilitating a great many busi- 
ness transactions which promote the 
stability and expansion of our na- 
tional economy and that although 
its genesis was not in the United 
States, the broad and modern de- 
velopment of corporate suretyship 
in our country is decidedly another 
tribute to the skill, the imagination 
of the American way of business. 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





‘Your Guide to Safety in Meat Pack- 
ing”—Contains safe practice rules ap- 
plicable to specific packing phant 
operations, such as slaughtering, han- 
dling of livestock, meat curing, etc., 
as well as rules on corollary opera- 
tions such as materials handling, 
maintenance and housekeeping. 33 pp., 


3%” x 5%”, ill., $4.80 per 100. 


“A Safety Guide for Hotels”—Includes 
information on methods of inspection, 
accident reports and records, training 
of new employees, first aid, organiza- 
tion and functions of -afety, com- 
mittees, and common hazards to be 
avoided. Also included, of particular 
value to hotel management, are sug- 
gested inspection report forms for 
checking physical conditions in hotels 


and for investigating hotel public 
liability accidents. 12 pp., 54” x 8%”, 
$4.50 per 100. 


“A Fire Prevention Guide for Hotels” 
—This booklet, which is an excellent 
companion piece to “A Safety Guide 
for Hotels,” covers: means of escape 
in the event of fire, alarm systems 
first aid fire protection, building con- 
struction, boilers and power plants, 
fuel storage, chimneys and incinera- 
tors, electrical hazards, gas equipment, 
ventilation, air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion, decorations service shops, sto- 
rage of paints and solvents, storage 
rooms, kitchens, laundries, and house- 
keeping. 15 pp., 5%” x 8%”, $4.50 
per 100. 


“Education for Safety through the 
School Shop”—This book provides the 
fundamentals for establishing a safe 
school shop. The table of contents 
lists the following chapters: Planning 
and Programming for Safety in the 
School Shop, The Woodworking Shop, 
The Metal-working Shop, The Elec- 
trical Shop, The Auto Mechanics 
Shop, The Graphic Arts Shop, The 
Farm Shop. A thorough and detailed 
outline is presented for the safe use 
of equipment and tools included in 
the subject matter of each course. 
109 pp., ill., 5%” x 8”, $1.10 per copy, 
$1.00 per copy for orders of 10 and 
more. 


“Your Guide to Safety in the Machine 
Shop”—This booklet provides safe 
practice rules for the more common 
operations performed in machine 
shops. Also includes general technical 
data, handy formulas, and decimal 
equivalents which would be useful 
to machine shop workers. 32 pp., ill., 
3%" x 5%”, $3.50 per 100. 





@ Fire insurance is big business and this author 


concludes his review of the coverages which are 


very often neglected by many producers—the 


first article was published in the July issue— 


and cites some specific examples of overlooked 


risks that are worthy of attention by reasons 


of income, competition and service 


‘Stepchild’ Fire Coverages 


N REFERRING TO “stepchild” fire 
I coverages, I do not mean to 
cast aspersions on any step-parents, 
most of whom are unquestionably 
more than adequate. I have in 
mind rather the “villain” step- 
mother or father such as Cinderella 
had, where the stepchild was ig- 
nored despite her obvious beauty 
and charm. 

There are a number of valuable 
fire forms which, like Cinderella, 
are ignored or passed over in 
favor of the more routine cover- 
ages. I hope that perhaps the fol- 
lowing discussion will make some 
of these “stepchildren” bloom in 
your office for all the world (or at 
least your clients) to see. 

One type of coverage which has 
always been more or less of a step- 
child is time-element insurance in 
its various forms. Hundreds of 
thousands of words have been 
written and as many dollars have 
been spent in extolling the virtues 
and value of Business Interruption 


By MATTHEW LENZ, JR. 





Insurance and while the volume 
has increased some in recent years, 
it is still not near what it should be. 

When I was a Special Agent, I 
regularly queried my agents on 
their lack of Business Interruption 
production, pointing out the dis- 
service they were rendering their 
clients and showing how vulner- 
able they were to competition. The 
most common reason for not selling 
it was, “It’s too complicated—I 
don’t understand it and am afraid 
to approach a client with some- 
thing I don’t understand.” 

Actually, it is not as complicated 
as it appears and there are enough 
sales aids and working tools avail- 
able from companies and commer- 
cial sources to enable any agent to 
discuss the line intelligently. 

A detailed discussion of the 
forms is beyond the scope of this 
article and is not really necessary. 
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forms: 
includes 


Basically, there are two 


Gross Earnings which 
payroll coverage and has optional 
percentages of coinsurance avail- 
Form, 
Payroll 


(those employees not considered 


able and the Two Item 


which makes Ordinary 
key men or not under contract) 
an optional coverage—it can be in- 
sured or not as the assured desires, 
and if insured, for periods ranging 
from 90 days (the basic coverage) 
on up. The nature of your client's 
business, the length of time he 
would be out of operation if shut 
down by a fire or other catastrophe, 
the size and nature of his payroll 
are all factors in determining which 
form is better for him. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


The only point in mentioning 
the coverage is to once again try 
to create an awareness of the form 
—few insurance programs are com- 
plete without it and if you are not 
bringing it to your client’s atten- 
tion 
professional service to which he is 


you are not giving him the 


entitled, nor are you earning the 
income you should be. 

A simplified version of Business 
Interruption coverage known as 
Earnings Insurance was recently 
introduced and was the subject of 
an excellent article by Mr. H. C. 
Klein in the November, 1954 issue 


explaining its workings in detail. 


November 


Every local merchant is a prospect 
for this coverage since it was de- 
signed for him. An explanation of 
its purpose and mechanics very 
often leads to a Business Interrup- 
tion sale since that gives broader 
coverage, but the Earnings form 
itself is adequate in a great many 
cases. If you haven't hopped on the 
bandwagon yet, start down Main 
Street tomorrow morning and see 
how few of your merchants have 
been approached—you'll be amazed. 

Closely related to these forms is 
Contingent Business Interruption, 
serving basically the same purpose 
—protection from loss of earnings 
as a result of a shut-down due to 
fire or other catastrophe. The dif- 
ference is that the aforementioned 
forms relate to damage on the 
assured’s own premises, while this 
form relates to damage on the 
premises of a supplier, contractor 
or customer. 

For example, an  enameling 
company with a contract to coat 
the pots made by an aluminum 
company would suffer a severe loss 
if the pot manufacturer was shut 
down for several months because 
of fire and produced no pots to be 
coated. This possibility of loss 
gives the enameling company a 
definite insurable interest in the 
production of the pot company, an 
interest which can be protected 
by use of a Contingent Business 
Interruption policy. 
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The reverse situation is also true; 
the destruction of the enameling 
plant would cause financial loss 
to the pot manufacturer who there- 
interest in 


fore has an insurable 


the enameler which can also be 
protected through the use of Con- 
tingent Business 
surance. 

All businesses do not necessarily 


Interruption in- 


need Business Interruption cover- 
Some, 
nature of their business, such as 


age. because of the very 
newspapers, banks, laundries (and 


insurance agencies), just cannot 
shut down regardless of fire or 
other damage. Essentially, they are 
service organizations and must fur- 
nish uninterrupted service. Should 
a bank be destroyed by fire, fo 
example, it could not close its doors 
for three months; rather, new 
temporary quarters would have to 
be found regardles of cost, type- 
writers and other office equipment 
may have to be extra 


guards hired, etc. This would mean 


rented, 


two things: 

1. No loss of income due to 
shutdown, and hence, no Busi- 
ness Interruption loss to speak of. 

2. An unusually high cost of 
doing business till their own 
premises are restored, particular- 
ly during the first month or two. 
The proper coverage for a client 

of this type is Extra Expense In- 
surance, which again, is not sold 
as often as it should be. Again, it 
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is a simple form to sell (admittedly, 
the rating formula looks a bit com- 
plex, but involves only a little 
arithmetic and is clearly explained, 


complete with examples, in the 


fire manuals) requiring only an 
estimate from the assured as to the 
necessary extra expense he would 


incur to continue his operations 
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on the same scale after a fire while 
his own premises are untenantable. 
There is no coinsurance in the 
form, but there is a monthly limit 
of liability with no more than 40% 
uf the policy amount allowable for 
iny one month. Successive monthly 
limits, selected by the assured, are 
cumulative; thus, a schedule may 
be set up as follows: 
40% limit for the first month 
80% limit for the first two months 
100% limit for the first three 
months. 


Po.ticy RATES 


that the 
three 


This does not mean 
policy covers only for a 
month period, but that on a $10,- 


000 policy, up to $4,000 is avail 
able during the first month, up 
to $8,000 during the first two 
months and the full $10,000 from 


Rates are 
limits 


the third month on. 
based on the percentage 
chosen and reduce as the time re 
quired ivr the full policy to be 
available is extended. For example, 
assuming a building rate (which 
is the base used) of $1.00, the 
rate for a policy with a 40%, 80%, 
100% schedule would be $2.06, 
whereas the rate for a policy with 
a schedule of 30%, 60%, 80%, 90%, 
100% would be $1.84. A policy can 
be written with no monthly limit, 
but the rate in the above example 
would then be $5.00. 

We touched briefly on the sub- 
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ject of Rent Insurance in a pre- 
vious article (July, 1955) in which 
we mentioned this coverage in con- 
nection with dwellings, but it is 
not, of course, restricted to the 
dwelling class. All commercial 
property having a rental value, 
whether owner-occupied, rented 
or available for rent is a proper 
subject for Rental Value Insurance. 

The form to be chosen is de- 
termined by the rental situation— 
if it is a fixed, annual rent, Rent 
Form #1 is indicated which will 
guarantee payment of the loss of 
income during the period the prop- 
erty is untenantable, assuming 
compliance with the coinsurance 
requirement which can be 60%, 
80% or 100% at the option of the 
assured. 

Seasonal property is very often 
better insured under the Seasonal 
Form #2 which requires a bona- 
fide written lease covering a certain 
portion of the year. A monthly 
limit is shown representing the 
peak month during the “season,” 
but the policy is not restricted to 
the “time required, with the exer- 
cise of due diligence and dispatch. 
to repair or rebuild.” A summer 
cottage, for example, might burn 
in mid-July and be repaired by 
mid-August at which time the lia- 
bility of Form #1 would cease. 
However, because of the lateness 
of the season, the owner might 
not find a tenant for the remain- 
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Another time-element form greatly undersold is Tuition Fees, a special form 
of Business Interruption Insurance designed for schools, colleges and 
camps in which the company’s lability is not restricted solely to 
the time necessary to repair or rebuild but is extended to the 
next school year, a vital extension, under certain conditions 


ing two or three weeks of the 
season; if he had had a lease cov- 
ering this the seasonal 
form would indemnify him. 

A lease which bases the rent on 
a percentage of the income of the 


period, 


tenant calls for the Premium Ad- 
justment Form #3. A high rental 
value is selected as the policy 
limit to allow for an increase in 
the business of the tenant. At the 
end of the year, the actual earned 
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rent is computed and reported by 
a Certified Public Accountant and 
if less than the policy limit, a pro- 
rata refund of the deposit pre- 
mium is additional 
charge is made if the earned rental 
exceeds the policy limit, because 
event could the assured 
have collected more than the face 
amount of the contract. 


made. No 


in no 


Form UNDERSOLD 


Still another time-element form 
greatly undersold is Tuition Fees, 
a special form of Business Inter- 
ruption designed for 
schools, colleges and camps. The 
same fundamental idea of protec- 
tion from loss of earnings applies, 
but as in Rent Form #2, the limit 
of the company’s liability is not 
restricted solely to the time neces- 
sary to repair or rebuild. If the 
property cannot be ready for oc- 
cupancy no less than 30 days be- 
fore the opening of the school 
year, the period of time for which 
the company is liable is extended 
to the beginning of the next schoot 
year. This is a vital extension of 


Insurance 


coverage because even if a school 
can open its buildings on the open- 
ing day, many of its students will 
have gone elsewhere for fear that 
the school would not open and they 
would be left out on a limb. The 
form requires 60%, 70% or 80% cov- 
erage of tuition income plus other 
earned income. 


November 


Many brokers or agents recom- 
mend the use of this form for 
summer camps, though I have al- 
ways preferred short term Business 
Interruption policies. The Tuition 
Fees form must be issued on an 
annual basis at least and a sum- 
mer camp does not have a fee loss 
exposure all year long as does a 
school operating 10 to 12 months 
a year. There is no doubt that a 
building destroyed in December 
can be rebuilt before opening day 
in late June or early July and 
therefore there is no possibility of 
loss of Granted that the 
“time to repair or rebuild” limit 
in the Business Interruption form 
does not provide as broad cover- 
age, but when weighed against 
cost (and Camp Directors are ex- 
tremely cost conscious) and loss ex- 
posure, I believe it to be the better 


fees. 


form. 

While discussing 
against loss of income, we should 
consider Profits and Commissions 
Insurance, which is not considered 
often enough by many agents and 
brokers. This form is designed to 
insure the possible loss of profits 
on stock ready for packing, ship- 
ment or sale while owned by its 
manufacturer and on storage, on 
stock in the hands of others than 
the insured for processing or finish- 
ing or which is on consignment. 
When coupled with the Selling 
Price Clause, it provides complete 


protection 
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protection of profits on goods sold 
or unsold. 

There are two Profit forms, 
identical in all respects, except 
that Form #1 relates the recovery 
to that proportion of the total an- 
ticipated profit which the amount 
of the agreed physical damage loss 
(less salvage, if any) bears to the 
total value. This, of course, delays 
settlement of the profit loss till the 
physical damage loss has been ad- 
justed and also sets an arbitrary 
percentage limit of 
could work to the detriment of the 
assured. Form #2, which does not 


loss which 


include this provision, costs 50% 
more than Form #1. 


CovERAGES UNKNOWN 


Leaving the realm of time-ele- 
ment coverages, two 
other forms, related to each other, 
which apparently are completely 
unknown to many agents and 
brokers, judging from the amounts 


there are 


written. 

The building codes of many, 
probably most, towns, villages and 
cities, provide producers with pow- 
erful sales arguments. All that is 
necessary is a little research and 
then some leg work. You will prob- 
ably find a provision providing 
that a building destroyed over 50% 
by fire or other disaster cannot be 
rebuilt or repaired, but must be 
torn down and replaced by a new 
structure. The fire insurance policy 
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covering the building will pay only 
the loss caused by the insured 
peril, not the loss resulting from 
operation of the building code. On 
a building insured for its full value 
of $100,000 and suffering a 51% 
loss, the assured would suffer the 
loss of the $49,000 of value he 
would have to tear down. 


OPENING WEDGE 


That exposure can be protected 
through the use of the Demolition 
Endorsement which will pay for 
loss caused by operation of local 
ordinances requiring the destruc- 
tion of a portion of a_ building 
partially damaged by fire or other 
catastrophe. I know of one agent 
in Wisconsin who wrote a sub- 
stantial amount of Demolition In- 
surance by calling this uninsured 
exposure to the attention of the 
banks holding mortgages on prop- 
erty subject to the law. Needless 


to say, it marked him as an alert, 
aggressive agent and proved to be 
the opening wedge for other busi- 


ness. . 

Closely allied with Demolition 
Insurance is the Increased Cost of 
Construction Endorsement. Here 
again, the local building code must 
be checked and will be 
found which include a stipulation 
that the buildings in the congested 
part of town can be replaced only 
with fire-resistive construction. For 
the owner of a brick or frame 


many 
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building, this could represent a 
heavy out-of-pocket expense since 
his physical damage policy would 
pay him only the value of the 
building destroyed. The Increased 
Cost of Endorse- 
ment will pay just what its name 
implies with restrictions 
such as similar design, same floor 
area, etc. It also requires that for 
the company to have any liability, 
the assured must actually rebuild 
or replace the damaged or de- 


Construction 


certain 








stroyed property on the same site. 
The endorsement is available with 
or without depreciation coverage. 


All of these forms cannot be 
used for all of your clients, of 
course, but some can be applied to 
most of them. An analysis of your 
assureds’ will reveal 
many cases where these coverages 
would fit into their insurance pro 
grams. If you don’t put them there, 


exposures 


somebody else might! 
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“As a token of our appreciation for your thirty years’ service, may we pre- 
sent you with this gold-plated miniature water cooler!” 








Outed Devinn 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Dog Owners—A dog had 
been given by its owners to another 
family. The animal, however, fre- 
quently returned to its former owners 
and was usually permitted to stay 
there for several days before being 
brought back to its new owners. On 
one occasion while the dog was with 
its former owners, it ran, barking as 
it came, toward a man passing on the 
sidewalk in front of the house. The 
man became frightened and kicked at 
the dog, lost his balance and fell, 
fracturing his arm. There had been no 
contact between man and dog. The 
man sued the owners and former 
owners and recovered a judgment 
against all of them. It was affirmed 
on appeal. (Malone v. Steinberg (Con- 
necticut 1952) 89 A. 2d, 213.) 
o sae 

Liability of Bottler—As a man was 
putting some bottles of beer which he 
had just purchased in his refrigerator, 
one of the bottles exploded in his 
hand with such force that a fragment 
of glass nearly severed his thumb. He 
had not handled the bottles roughly 


nor were they subjected to any sud- 
den change in temperature. In his suit 
against the brewer to recover for the 
injury, the jury returned a $7,500 
verdict in his favor. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. (Ryan v. 
Adam Scheidt Brewing Company 
(U.S. 1952) 197 F. 2d, 614.) 
o- 7 9 


Liability of Landlord—A woman ten- 
ant in an apartment house was injured 
by a fall on a board walk leading from 
her back porch when her heel became 
imbedded in the decayed portion of 
a board. The walk was maintained by 
the landlord for the use of all the 
tenants. In her suit against the land- 
lord to recover for the injuries, she 
testified that she knew of the dan- 
gerous condition of the walk and tried 
to avoid stepping on the rotten board. 
The court held that she was not guilty 
of contributory negligence and ren- 
dered judgment in her favor for 
$3,000. It was affirmed on appeal. 
(Coats v. Sandhofer ( Missouri 1952) 
248 S. W. 2d, 455.) 
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North Dakota’s largest private grain elevator collapsed at Fargo when twenty 122-foot 
high tanks snapped at base spilling 600,000 bushels of grain. 
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FLOOD 


Flood waters of Quinebc 
River toppled this Southbrid 
Mass., house during the heavi 
rains in New England hist 
last Fall. Note overturned tri 


at left. 





FIRE 


he clock tower of Waukegan, 

il., courthouse is enveloped in 
ames after an electric junction 
ox burst in flame causing 
,000 damage to this 77-year- 
d landmark. 
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Hurrying to traffic court to answer charges of reckless driving, a Columbia, Mo., driver 


hit girder at left rear and followed arrow’s path but survived. 
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DAYS OF LLOYDS, WHEN A SHIP- BRINGS PERSONAL SERVICE, 
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@ The Research Department of the Association serves 








c vital function to member companies as well as 


important segments of the insurance industry by 


being staffed to undertake upon request the widely 


nature described here 








diversified projects of the 


By Special Request 


fabs GENERAL ACTIVITIES and 
services of the Research De- 


By VICTOR GERDES 





partment of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies were 
discussed in an earlier issue (May, 
1955) of this Journal. The purpose 
of this paper is to give additional 
consideration to the means through 
which a member company of the 
Association can make more eftec- 
tive use of the Research Depart- 
ment. This consideration is timely 
in view of the growing increase in 
company research interest. 
Companies have recently found 
it necessary to give more attention 
to various aspects of operation 
brought on by such diverse factors 
as the rapid growth in premium 
writings, the expansion into new 
lines of business, into new geo- 
graphical areas, all accelerated by 
permissive legislative changes 
which have spurred the trend to- 
ward multiple line underwriting. 
Ramifications of package policy de- 
velopments, new and changed con- 


tracts and coverages, have raised 
new issues and provided answers 
to changing insurance needs and 
demands. 

The healthy and energetic com- 
petitive picture, especially the chal- 
lenges raised by developments in 
some of the principal casualty lines, 
has caused companies to give more 
consideration to ways of meeting 
competition whether based on 
price, product, or service. These 
competitive forces take various 
forms in different areas, both geo- 
graphical and product. Moreover, 
there is constantly being demanded 
additional proof of the value of the 
recognition that the agent does 
more than convert a prospect into 
a policyholder. 

A principal function of the Re- 
search Department is the service 
provided the membership directly. 

A secondary service is providing 
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accurate and timely data in answer 
to the many inquiries received from 
newspapers, magazines, publishers, 
educational organizations, students 
and teachers, civic organizations, 
research organizations, industrial 
organizations and professional men, 
advertising agents and consultants, 
government officials depart 
and various 


and 
ments, insurance or- 


ganizations of all types. 


VARIED REQUESTS 


More than forty percent of the 
special requests received in an an- 
nual period are from the member 
companies of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. In 
addition, about half as many more 
come from other organizations in 
the insurance industry. About one 
fifth of the queries concern statisti- 
cal data which usually are supplied 
promptly. Dozens of requests con- 
cern careers and education in in- 
surance. Almost every facet of the 
industry and its operations ulti- 
mately finds its way into the steady 
stream of inquiries that reach the 
Department. Many of the special 
requests can be discharged with 
efforts. Others require 
greater study and, before being 
undertaken, must first be subjected 
to the scrutiny, deliberation and 
approval of the Research Advisory 
Committee. 


nominal 


Some typical examples taken 


from the many requests from mem- 
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ber companies that involve the 
staff daily and illustrate the in- 
crease in company research interest 
are given below. 

A member company which until 
recently had written mostly fire 
business has expanded its casualty 
operations to the point where 
mechanization of selected files 
through the of key punch 
equipment now advisable. 
The company sought a way to co- 
ordinate its casualty records with 
its fire records, which were already 


use 
seems 


on a mechanized basis, so as to 
achieve the greatest economy of 
operation. Upon consultation with 
the Research Department, the com- 
pany was provided with a sample 


key punch card arrangement, in- 
formed of the activities of other 
companies which had and 
solved this problem, and was pro- 
additional 


met 


vided with sources of 
information. 

For some time, the law depart- 
ment of a member company had 
been seeking information on the 
number and percentage of motor 
vehicle fatalities of New York 
State which result from one-car 
accidents. In addition, the com- 
pany was interested in determining 
the number of motor accident vic- 
tims who receive compensation un- 
der New York’s workmen’s com- 
pensation and disability benefits 
laws. Since none of these figures is 
available from the state, the com- 
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pany had been unsuccessful in its 
quest until it turned to the Re 
search Department. Using various 
statistical techniques and drawing 
upon from different 
sources, the Department's staff was 
able to provide reliable estimates 
of the statistics desired. 

Another member company was 
interested in developing techniques 
for measuring market potential by 
geographical area. To demonstrate 
the techniques which can be used 
and to also show how readily avail 
able statistical material can be 
brought to bear on such questions, 
the Research Department prepared 
a projection of estimated vehicle 
auto 


data many 


and insurance 


for Connecticut for 


registration 
premiums 
1960. This is being prepared for 
distribution as a regular Insurance 
Research Release. The study dis- 
cusses various methods of estimat- 
ing the 1960 private passenger au- 
tomobile insurance market for this 
state. 
Another request of a similar 
nature came from a member com- 
pany interested in measuring the 
market potential among women 
for insurance. The problem had 
special reference to the untapped 
market for insurance on jewelry 
and furs but the company had 
found nothing published or other- 
wise sufficient to provide clues to 
the answers. Using Federal statis- 
tics on excise taxes paid and on 
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expenditures and applying gen- 
erally accepted depreciation stand- 
ards while at the same time taking 
into account the effect of renova- 
tion of these items, the Research 
Department was able to provide 
the answers the company sought. 
value of 


Estimates of insurable 


furs in the hands of final consum- 
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ers for selected years as well as 
estimates of insurable value of 
jewelry and watches were pro- 
vided. Also discussed were the 
shortcomings and advantages to be 
found in the various methods of 
approach to ihe use of different 
source data. This is usually neces- 
sary in view of the almost uni- 
form tendency for persons, lacking 
familiarity with the statistical con- 
ceptions underlying the accumula- 
tion of data, to use the findings 
erroneously. 


Prtot StTupy 


A request of a different nature 
came from a member company 
interested in an analysis of the 


coverage given the insurance in- 
dustry in the press. A pilot study 
of this type was undertaken by 
the Research Department using the 
issues of one daily publication for 
selected months. Before the pilot 
study could proceed, the necessary 
preliminaries of establishing criteria 
to measure length, location, sub 
ject and topic of each article had 
to be established and then the 
workability of the measures chosen 
was tested through their use in the 
actual study. 

Various requests have been re- 
ceived which concern the possible 
elimination of individual case re- 
serves for small property damage 
and physical damage claims, and 
the possible extension to bodily in- 


November 


jury claims. Such inquiries are 
sometimes related to dollar and 
time limits used by some repre- 
sentative companies. Sometimes 
the extension to other lines of 
business is being considered. Com- 
panies often turn to the possibility 
of bulk reserving as soon as they 
feel the volume of claims warrants. 
These are all indications that cost 
saving is always of interest. The 
Reserve Methods discussions dur- 
ing the last Workshop on Cost 
Reduction and Control, as well as 
planning leading to preparations 
of the coming questionnaire sur- 
veys, enable the Department to not 
only furnish valuable answers, but 
also of importance, to serve as 
somewhat of a clearing house and 
perform research administrative 
services that refer the inquirer to 
experts in other companies espe- 
cially competent in the area con 
sidered. 

These are illustrations taken 
from the hundreds of inquiries dis- 
charged as a normal activity of the 
Department during the past year. 
Most of the information provided 
is not published and given general 
distribution for rather obvious rea- 
sons. Some is not of sufficiently 
broad interest, or the confidential 
nature of the sources of informa- 
tion cannot always be given. More- 
over, the limited time and effort 
available, without mentioning the 


costs involved, frequently make 
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Another request ...the untapped market for insurance on jewelry and furs 


inadvisable any general distribu- 
tion of results. 

Sometimes a question from out- 
side the membership gets the Re- 
search Department working on an 
answer which may be of interest 
to member companies. 

A leading insurance information 
and statistical service recently re- 
quested that an estimate of the 


annual forgery loss in dollars for 
selected years be supplied. Accu- 
rate data on the total money vol- 
ume of forgeries each year in the 
United States are not available, 
principally because many forgery 
losses, especially the uninsured 
ones, are not reported. However, 
based on material available in Re- 
search Department files, and all 
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additional information that could 
be obtained from sources available 
to the Research Department, re 
liable estimates giving losses in 
curred under selected forms of 
forgery insurance for a seven year 
period were made. 

Using other reliable source mate- 
rials, the number of persons charged 
with forgery and counterfeiting 
for selected years were obtained. 
It was then possible to establish 
the number of persons charged 
with forgery and counterfeiting, 
adjusted for population 
during these years. 

While a report such as this is 
considered a “quickie” by the Re- 
Department, it 
vide just the information on a prob- 
lem a member company may have 


been thinking about. 


growth, 


search may pro- 


RESEARCH MEDIUM 


Any given research venture can 
be carried out by one or more of 
organizations. 


various persons or 


In order to eliminate or at least 
minimize a duplication of research 
effort, 


given to the choice of research me- 


careful attention must be 
dium to be utilized. This is clearly 
in the interest of the promotion of 
both economy and efficiency. 

The choice of the research me 
dium is sometimes entirely depend- 
ent upon staff training 
and/or experience. The specific 
problem area considered and the 


research 
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type of experience required some 
times make it essential for a com- 
pany to perform the required re- 
operation in its entirety. 
times company technicians 


search 
Many 
alone are capable of handling prob- 
lems falling in areas of their own 
exclusive competence. Moreover, 
the problem may be primarily an 
internal one that does not justify 
a general Association research con- 
tribution to a select member. Such 
a case may arise when a company 
has under consideration the adop- 
tion of a 
procedure patterned after that of 
at least one known competitor, or 
else is formulting a new procedure. 
The Research Department never- 


specific administrative 


theless can serve as the instrument 
which brings into contact persons 


of various companies experienced 
in the procedure. Thus, research 
administration is an integral part 
of services provided the member- 


ship. 

On the other hand, the analytic 
skills of Research Department staff 
associates and analysts, acquired 
after years of formal training and 
experience, are not present in most 
companies. These staff members 
are equipped to give professional 
applications and interpretations to 
a wide range of areas in which data 
frequently are lacking, obscure, 
or of questionable value. The use 
of the staff is often necessitated 
because and 


not only economy 
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efficiency are thereby promoted, 
but also because companies are 
their 
which 


not desirous of extending 
staffs to unfamiliar 
require the development and acqui- 


areas 


sition of new and unfamiliar tech- 
niques. 

Actually, a not 
portion of research activity is car- 
ried on jointly by the companies 
and the Association. That research 
efforts are so often complementary 
can be by merely calling 
attention to the 
grams, the testing studies, and the 
claims study topics now in prog- 
ress. Each of these three programs 
would be impossible without the 
effective cooperation of both the 
companies and the Research De- 
partment. And such wholesome 
now regarded as 
normal and The 
membership has grown to expect 
and rightly demand no less. This is 
the strongest evidence that research 
indeed has come of age among the 
stock casualty member companies. 
Through these joint research ven- 
tures each party benefits and there- 


inconsiderable 


seen 


workshop pro 


cooperation is 
commonplace. 


by becomes more able to render 


even greater cooperative research 
service in the future. 

Resort is sometimes made to out- 
side research mediums such as 
consultants, universities, or other 
professional or sometimes semi- 
professional agencies. It should be 


clear that this again should be done 
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only when efficiency can be maxi- 
mized and cost minimized. In such 
instances the Research Department 
has often been consulted by both 
companies and consulting firms in 
an effort to determine the meth- 
odological approach and the choice 
of the proper medium. 
Some companies have found that 
under proper guidance their own 
staff has been able to complete 
tasks with a high level of com- 
petence without the need of out- 
side consultation. A growing reali- 
zation of two added factors also 
affects the employment of outside 
media or agents. 

First, it is frequently necessary 
for the company itself to train the 
medium being employed in the 
mechanics of the industry at the 
company’s expense before a capa- 


research 


ble analysis can be made. This 
may not be sound economy and is 
often accompanied by lower effi- 
ciency. 

Second, the growing status of 
trade association research has led 
to joint trade association and out- 
side medium ventures. This is pri- 
marily so that the outside research 
agent unfamiliar with the general 
problem area studied is able to 
produce jointly a finished effort 
that meets tests demanded and 
accepted by the public. The sub- 
stitution of non-research industry 
personnel for insurance 
as consultants to the 


trained 
researchers 
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outside medium has not been 
shown to be always economical 
and effective. 

Some member companies natu- 
rally make more effective use of 
the services provided by the Re- 
search Department than do others. 
There are those companies that, 
before undertaking a problem re- 
quiring the expenditure of sub- 
stantial research effort, often find 
with the 
Department desirable because it is 
apparent which re- 
company, 
combination 
the activity. 
Certain approaches would dupli 
effort. 
Perhaps the problem when actually 
subjected to the light of competent 
inquiry has already been consid- 
ered, can best be treated in one 


consultation Research 
not always 
medium, Asso- 


ciation, or 


search 
possible 
best 


should pursue 


cate an earlier research 


specific manner, or is even un- 
worthy of study. 

The increased interest in com 
pany research has been evidenced 
recently by the more intensive use 
member companies have made 
of the staff of the Research De- 
partment on questions concerning 
a representative portion of the 
membership. In other instances, 
companies experiencing the same 
difficulties that beset many others 
in the industry, difficulties being 


te 


created through extension of ac- 
tivities into new areas ard lines, 
find upon inquiry that the Research 
Department is an effective clearing 
house of knowledge of many spe- 
cific individual 
member companies. 


experiences of 


But, one of the most healthy of 
that the 
Department is becoming able, with 


all trends is Research 
increasing frequency, to provide 
constructive help in formulation 
of research designs and methods. 
provide short-cuts to information, 
and to stimulate research activities 
and guide them into proper chan- 
nels even when the data sought 
are of questionable value, obscure, 
unavailable. When the member re- 
search teams come to the Associa 
tion with an assurance that they 
will leave with help, then indeed 
Association research is approaching 
maturity. Illustrations given above 
lend substance to this thought. 

These then are some of the special 
services provided by the Research 
department. Whether they are val- 
uable ones can perhaps best be 
answered by the companies. It is 
clear that an ever increasing num- 
ber of these specific problems is 
being shared with us By Special 
Request of the many persons and 
Companies. 





@ This author describes the thoughtful planning 
necessary for his agency’s advertising program 
which must be designed to overcome obstacles 


of peculiar regional nature and with such success 
that the coordinated ‘case history’ approach— 
newspaper ad and direct mail piece illustrated 

has won IAC top honors fer its class often 


An Agency’s Advertising Plan 


HEN AN INSURANCE agency S$ 
WV service is built on thorough 
analysis and careful planning of 
clients’ needs, it is logical that the 
same thoughful evaluation go into 
the designing of its advertising pro- 
gram. 

Since we view our advertising 
as an integral part of the entire 
agency effort—not as a separable 
entity—we make all 
advertising express that effort. To 
do so, effectively, this advertising 
must sometimes act as a tool for 
breaking down certain barriers set 
up by prospective clients. 

Latham-Stevens Company does 
business principally with the larger 
buyers of insurance. Clients extend 
throughout Pennsylvania and into 
neighboring states, although they 
are concentrated to a great extent 
in the Central Pennsylvania region. 
This is the area generally consid- 
ered as “Pennsylvania Dutch Coun- 
try,” and herein lies a rather diffi- 
cult problem, from our viewpoint. 


endeavor to 
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By ERNEST D. LATHAM 


The industrious and thrifty quali- 
ties of the Pennsylvania Dutch folk 
have permeated the business com- 
munity. But their characteristic 
preference for the traditional is 
also firmly entrenched. This has 
resulted in attitudes that pose some 
difficulties in promoting the type 
of agency service offered by La- 
tham-Stevens, and in acquiring 
new business. 

One of these attitudes is an in- 
herent, if unadmitted, distrust of 
the “stranger,” and a consequent 
loyalty to the local supplier. An- 
other is a reluctance to depart from 
accepted ways unless it is clearly 
proven that the new idea is sub- 
stantially advantageous. To coun- 
ter-act these two negative atti- 
tudes, Latham-Stevens’ advertising 
is designed to have a double-bar- 
reled effect: 


1) To maintain continuous con- 
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tact with potential clients so that 
Latham-Stevens will be a recog- 
nized name when personal contact 
is made. 

2) To present actual facts—case 
situations in which 
Latham-Stevens has performed ser- 


histories—of 


vices of value and satisfaction to 
fellow businessmen, perhaps in an 
allied field. 

To implement this plan, Latham- 
Stevens uses coordinated news 
paper and direct mail advertising, 


with copy designed to attract and 
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gaged in the insurance business 
since the early 1920's. His agency 


was founded in 1942. 
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interest top level executives in 
commerce and industry. 

Actual case histories are taken 
from the files and developed into 
newspaper ads and direct mail 
pieces. Each tells the specific story 
of a client, the nature of his bus- 
iness, the risks involved, the in- 
surance problems created, and 
how Latham-Stevens 
fected an advantageous solution. 
Thus the unique quality of Lath- 
explained 


service ef- 


am-Stevens service is 


and pointed up in factual, under- 


standable terms. 

Each ad is a projection of the 
“case history” plan of attack, giv- 
ing the prospect an opportunity 
to see a concrete example of 
how Latham-Stevens’ specialized 
knowledge and has 
worked to a client’s benefit 
how it can be applied to the pro- 
tection problems of the prospect's 
own business. 

A carefully planned direct mail 
campaign is closely coordinated 
with the newspaper advertising. 
The case history cited in each ad 
is adapted for use as an attractive, 
color-illustrated direct mail piece. 
This is the plan: 

After each ad appears, a case 
history mailing goes to a choice 
list of 250 prospects. Accompany- 
ing the mailing is a personalized 
message and a business reply card. 

This is followed by a _ person- 
alized letter to a still more select 


experience 
and 





1955 AN AGENCY'S ADVERTISING PLAN 





— —— 
BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


LAMAN STEVENS COMPANY “Eger? 


THE PLANT" 
THAT NEEDED 
WATER 


@ BACKGROUND: The JKL Corp. was ready to act upon Latham-Stevens’ recommendation to install 
an automatic sprinkler system for protecting its plant and the continued employment of 


125 employees against destructive fire. But there was a serious obstacle an inadequate supply 





of city water 


@ THE PROGLEM: Should the owners, who pay city taxes a 
water tank at a cost of $18,000 plus maintenance? ( 


ATHAM ENS CORN 4 
the advantage of extending its water supply to react . . 
a LEY 4 
@ THE SOLUTION: Four years of negotiation ensued, witt 


behalf of its client. Finally, after several meetings + i /) mtory 


TEV 


came the decision— in favor of extending the city 


@ RESULTS: Additional city water mains and increased wate 
but also a hotel, a hospital. stores, theatres and ott 
services resulted in a $4,000 annual saving in fire THE PLANT THAT NEEDED WATER 
reduction from $1.70 to 60¢ See eee 
> ady to ect upon Letham Stevens’ 
@ REMARKS: This is but one facet of the broad-range servi 
in a balanced insurance program which, annua 


minimum races 


We would be pleased to look over your entire insuran 


call or letter stating the time most convenient to 





Latham-Steve hm Severn” arn reatnd m@ $4 000 onl sw 


400 WORTH THIRD STREET HARRISBURG. 














Jes of minimum rotes 
very well be just whor 


— v 4 . ~ Ray BA 4 Stevens to discuss 
prospect list of 100. This mailing Ig) Latham-Stevens Company 
, '  AOETe D ST AAeoUeS PET Fame TREO ED 
includes some useful and perhaps 

little-known information about in- 
surance which might be of interest 
to the prospect. By the time these 
prospects have been contacted per- 
sonally, over a year’s period, Lath- 
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am-Stevens is a familiar name to 
them. 

Occasionally, special circum- 
stances prompt special mailings. 
For example, one mailing, a timely 
reminder regarding travel accident 
insurance, was made at the be- 
ginning of last summer's vacation 
season, and went to our complete 
list. 

Another, calling attention to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
Award won by Latham-Stevens in 
the Second Annual Competition— 
top honors in Division Five—also 
reached the complete list. 

We maintain a continuous cus- 
tomer-relations program, believing 
that it is as important to keep a 
customer informed and happy 
and sold—as it is to sell a new one. 

As an indication of Latham- 
Stevens’ continuing interest in the 
customer's behalf, we supply three 
types of calendars—one for the 
home, one for business firms and 
one for large industrial concerns. 
Each is keyed in size and design 
to the specific purpose for which 
it is intended. 

Blotters and pocket memos with 
monthly refills reflect the same 
planned approach to providing 
clients with items that are at- 
tractive as well as useful. 

Miscellaneous publication ad- 
vertising and publicity also play a 
part in the overall promotional ef- 
fort. 


Our annual advertising program 
is planned well in advance, on the 
basis of an established budget— 
approximately 2 per cent of an- 
nual gross premium volume. 


SERVICE EMPHASIS 


In all of our advertising, the 
emphasis is on service rather than 
the “selling” of insurance. Our en- 
tire operation reflects this philoso- 
phy. 

The progress Latham- 
Stevens Company has made in the 
thirteen years since its founding 
can be attributed in large part to 
a consistent concentration on ser- 
vice. That such an approach brings 
satisfactory results is indicated by 
the fact that from small beginnings 
in 1942, the Company has grown 
to major status—today being con- 
sidered one of the foremost direct 
writing agencies in the state. 
Among the many large commercial 
and industrial accounts we serve 
are leaders in the food packing, 
steel, hotel, newspaper, depart- 
ment store, garage and banking 
fields. 

We have always considered ad- 
vertising an important condition- 
ing factor in promoting better un- 
derstanding of the merits of per- 
sonalized, agency service. This 
view is clearly illustrated in our 
own advertising program, which is 
a vital link in the entire chain of 
agency operation. 


which 





Auto Medical Payments Policy 


@R MANY YEARS prior to 1954 
F insurance companies made 
available on an optional basis 
under automobile liability policies 
a coverage known as automobile 
basic medical payments insurance. 

Under this form of coverage 
the named insured, members of 
his household and guests were re- 
imbursed, without regard for lia- 
bility and within the policy limit, 
for reasonable medical, hospital 
and funeral expenses incurred by 
each such person within one year 
from the date of an accident oc- 
curring while in or upon, entering 
or alighting from the insured auto- 
mobile. 

This 
cluded protection for the named 
insured while they 
were riding as guests in or driving 
automobiles. 


basic insurance also _in- 


and spouse 
non-owned 

This coverage was available to 
car owners for an annual premium 
of a few dollars and its popularity 
was evidenced by the fact that in 
New Jersey in 1953, according to 
National Bureau statistics, 61 per- 
cent of policyholders purchased 
this protection which afforded re- 
imbursement for medical, hospital 
and funeral expenses regardless of 





By WILLIAM H. BREWSTER 
fault or liability. 

It gave the policyholder a high 
degree of satisfaction and peace 
of mind, knowing that his moral 
obligation to friends and relatives 
was discharged without facing dis- 
tasteful and troublesome suits and 
possible hard feelings with indi- 
viduals closely related to him. 

Basic medical payments insur- 
ance served to meet a social need 
through prompt reimbursement for 
such expenses after an automobile 
accident. 

On January 4, 1954 the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers announced a new form of 
coverage known as automobile 
extended medical payments insur- 
ance for optional inclusion in 
automobile liability policies. This 
coverage afforded protection to the 
named insurance and family mem- 
bers of his household against 
medical expenses incurred within 
one year from the date of accident 
for automobile accident injuries 
sustained as pedestrians or bicy- 
clists or as drivers or occupants 
of any automobile not owned by 


This is an address delivered before the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents in Atlantic City. 
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an insured under the policy, thus 
including trucks, taxicabs or buses. 

This de- 
velopment which met a demand 
from the insurance buying public 


new coverage was a 


for a broader form of voluntary 
medical expenses within the policy 
limit regardless of fault. 

This new coverage gave protec 
tion in the event an insured were 
struck by any automobile, includ- 
ing the owned automobile or an- 
other automobile of any type, i. e., 
automobile, 


commercial motorcy 


William H. Brewster 


UTHOR: 


of the 
automobile division of the National 


Mr. Brewster is manager 


Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
joining NBCU in 1936. 


November 


cle, private livery, public livery, 
The 
person was the same as the policy 
limit applicable to the automobile 
basic medical payments covérage 


taxicab or bus. limit per 


which was required to be pur- 
chased. 

Here, 
instances where the extended form 


for example, are some 
of coverage applies with respect to 
injuries sustained by insureds: 

1. The named insured, spouse 
or relative residing in the same 
household is injured while rid- 
ing in, entering into or alighting 
from a bus. 

2. An insured while walking 
down the street is struck by a 
tractor-trailer unit. 

3. The child of an insured is 
struck by the owned automobile 
being backed out of the garage. 

4. The daughter of the named 
insured, residing in his house- 
hold, is struck by a bus while 
riding her bicycle. 

5. An falls 
alighting from a taxicab or bus. 

6. An 


in a non-owned automobile, suf- 


insured while 


insured, while riding 
fers an injured hand when the 
car door is slammed shut by the 
owner or another occupant. 

A further forward step was taken 
on May 25, 1955 when the Na- 
tional Bureau announced the com- 
bination of the basic and extended 
coverages into a single coverage, 
affording to insureds at much lower 





MEDICAL 


PAYMENTS POLICY 


This package covers children riding in other cars to school, church, picnics 


aggregate cost the same protection 
formerly provided by the two sepa- 
rate coverages. This new package 
is now available in all states ex- 
cept Virginia where it will soon 
become effective. 

In the 
bination became effective May 25, 
1955, the extended coverage ele- 
ment was automatically afforded 


states where this com- 


without additional premium charge 
under all policies with the basic 
medical payments insurance out- 
standing as of May 25, 1955 to 
apply from that date until normal 
expiration date. For policies with 
an effective date of May 25, 1955 
or later, the combined medical 
payments coverage was made avail- 


able at the rates announced on 
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that date. For per person limits 
of $500. and $750. the private 
passenger car rate for the com- 
bined coverage is only $l. more 
than the rate for the basic cover- 
age, and for limits of $1,000, 
$2,000 and $5,000 the combined 
rate is only $2 more. This is an 
attractive rate schedule in view 
of the broadened coverage and it 
represents a substantial reduction 
from. the rates formerly paid for 
the same coverage for private 


passenger cars. 

For other types of automobiles 
comparable reductions were ac- 
complished. In conjunction with 
this change, provisions for limits 
per person of $250, $3,000 and 


$4,000 were removed from the 
automobile casualty manual for the 
reason that comparatively few in- 
sureds have bought those limits. 
The present medical payments rule 
and rate section of the manual in- 
dicates, however, that for limits 
not shown, inquiry should be made 
of the company. 

It can be expected that the 
combined package of automobile 
medical payments insurance will 
prove to be even more popular 
with the insurance buying public 
than the former basic coverage. 
This medical payments package 
affords a particularly desirable cov- 
erage for family cars; it covers the 
children in the family in respect 
to the pedestrian and bicycle haz- 


ards and it covers them when they 
are riding in other cars to school, 
church, picnics, Boy and Girl 
Scout meetings and similar places. 

The much greater scope of the 
combined coverage with its sub- 
stantially lower aggregate cost 
should be of real benefit to policy- 
holders by reason of the prompt 
reimbursement for medical, hos- 
pital and funeral expenses and the 
possible elimination of the need 
for proceeding against third par- 
ties who are at fault in automobile 
accidents. 

The companies, in making the 
combined automobile medical pay- 
ments insurance available, have 
once more demonstrated their pur- 
pose and desire to afford policy- 
holders broad coverage at low cost. 

In combining two coverages into 
one, a step which calls for only 
one entry in the policy instead of 
two and only one code number for 
statistical purposes, the companies 
have demonstrated also their inten- 
tion to reduce the work and the 
cost of handling policies in agency 
and company offices wherever this 
can be done. 

This combined coverage should 
be a useful and effective tool for 
the agent, who is in a splendid po- 
sition to explain to his clients the 
improvements in the coverage, 
thereby making a personal contact 
which may result in additional 
business for the agent. 





@A very 


agency principal is the future of his agency 
in the event of his retirement or demise and 
the author here explains factors to be evaluated 
in preparing for the inevitable time when this 


problem must be faced. 


important consideration for every 





Planning Your Agency’s Future 


ROM OUR FILES on agency legal 
F and tax problems come two 
case histories, one brief and tragic; 
the other longer, but with a happy 
ending. 


Case History No. 1 

When this agent, whom we shall 
call Mr. Defer, died suddenly at 
the age of forty-eight, he left his 
widow an agency producing a net 
profit of over $15,000 annually. He 
had made no provisions for perpe- 
tuation of his agency, no agreement 
with a successor, but simply left 
the agency along with his other as- 
sets to his wife in his will. 

Mrs. Defer tried to carry on, but 
with no experience and two minor 
children to care for, it proved too 
much for her. 

After a brief period of one year, 
during which practically no new 
business was written and many 
policyholders were lost due to lack 
of service, she sold out for $3,000 
—less than 20 percent of the value 
of the agency just before her hus- 
band’s death. 
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Case History No. 2 

This agent, whom we will call 
Mr. Forcite, also operated a one- 
man agency. He had no sons, and 
realized the value of his agency 
must be conserved for his and his 
wife’s old age. He decided the best 
way to accomplish this was to se- 
lect his successor while the agency 
was enjoying its maximum produc- 
tion. He knew that once the income 
began to decline, he might find it 
difficult to select and finance the 
right man. 

For some time he had been re- 
luctant to select and train a suc- 
cessor because of: 


1. A dread of making the nec- 
essary adjustment. 


2. The fear of wasting time, 
energy, and money on a man 
who might not succeed. 

3. The fear that a man might 
stay on a few years and then 
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start his own agency, using ac- 

quaintanceship with his clients 

as a base. 

Mr. Forcite finally became con 
vinced that these factors, although 
disturbing, could be minimized by 
exercise of sound judgment and 
careful, timely planning. 

He decided to take on a new 
man. This decision was made wise 
ly before the agency had become 
too large for one man. He took his 
time and weighed the advantages 
of 

l. An experienced agent o1 
company special agent. 

2. An alert, personable, local 
man with no prior insurance ex- 
perience. 

He discussed his problem with 
agents He looked 
for and found a local man about 
fifteen years his junior, with initia- 


in other cities. 


tive, industry, alertness, reliability 
and the ability to get along with 


other people, especially with him. 


Mr. Forcite was aware that there 
were many different types of ar- 
rangements he make 
the young man (Mr. Youngman), 
although it was unlikely that any 
would be perfect. He knew that the 
real key to a satisfactory relation- 
ship would be mutual confidence in 


could with 


each other and a sincere desire to 
be fair. 

He realized further, that if Mr. 
Youngman stay and be 
happy it would be essential that he 


was to 
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start off with an adequate income 
and the realization that he even- 
tually would have the opportunity 
to share in the agency ownership. 
It was obvious to both of them that 
Mr. Youngman 
worth in order to merit such treat- 


must prove his 


ment. 


OwneERSHIP PLAN 


He decided therefore to bring 
Mr. Youngman into the agency on 
a three-step basis. 

First, he agreed to pay him a 
salary commensurate with his “non- 
productive” work—office detail, col- 
lections, etc.—plus commission on 
the business he produced. 

Mr. 
Youngman on a profit sharing ar- 


Second, he would put 
rangement, this money to be used 
for the purchase of partnership in- 
terest. (If the agency was incor- 
porated Mr. Forecite would un 
doubtedly have arranged for the 
purchase of stock instead of a part- 
nership interest. ) 

Third, after some time on a profit 
sharing arrangement Mr. Forecite 
planned to sell him an increasing 
amount of interest in the business 
at an accelerated rate up to the 
point when he would be ready to 
time he felt he 
would probably be willing to give 


retire, at which 
Mr. Youngman control of the busi 
ness. 

Once Mr. Forecite had decided 
on a successor and the manner in 
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which he was to bring him into the 
business, he was aware that two 


needs immediately arose: 


First, an adequate buy and 
sell agreement, and 

Second, a method of financing 
the arrangement. 

He knew that the buy and sell 
agreement should contain the fol- 
lowing items besides the usual 
formalities presented in contracts 
of sale. 

a) Method for valuing agency 
b) How price would be paid 
c) Circumstances under which 
agreement would terminate 
d) What would happen if he 
decided to sell during his life- 
time. 
In addition he knew that it was 
imperative that the buy and sell 
agreement clearly specify the dis- 
position of the agency in event of 
death or disability. 

He sought legal advice and later 
partnership with Mr. 
Youngman. He learned that to 
tax consequences it 
was essential to understand the 
legal principles relating to the so- 
called “Purchase Rule” and “In- 
come Rule.” He found that it was 
of great importance that the “buy 
and sell” stipulation in the partner- 


formed a 


avoid costly 


ship agreement be most carefully 
worded. (For example, in order for 
the survivor to realize a tax ad- 


~< 
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vantage under the “income rule,” 


under no circumstances should 


language indicating an intended 
purchase or sale be used. A provi- 
sion that the surviving partner con- 
tinue to pay the estate or widow of 
the deceased a percentage of the 
current profits for a specified time, 
under current tax laws, eliminates 
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“capital gains” tax and permits sur- 
viving partner to deduct payments 
to the widow as an expense. On 
the other hand, if the “purchase” 
rule applies, the widow benefits in 
that her income is treated as capital 
gain, probably at a lower rate than 
ordinary income tax.) 

Mr. Forecite realized that an- 
other vital provision to be included 
in the partnership agreement was 
the procedure to be followed in 
event either party became totally 
and permanently disabled—either 
mentally or physically. 

He therefore included this pro- 
vision in the agreement. With these 
specifications clearly stated, both 
he and Mr. Youngman would be 
enabled, in the event of death or 
disability of the other person, to 
carry on the agency and buy his in- 
terest without pressure. 

On the other hand if Mr. Fore- 
cite should die first or become dis- 
abled, his family would benefit 
accordingly from the same fixed 
settlement in the agreement. 

In deciding the method of financ- 
ing the arrangement he realized 
that there were many ramifications 
to his requirements and found it 
most desirable to seek the financial 


advice of his banker. In this way 
he was assured of handling his 
financial arrangements to suit his 
or Mr. Youngman’s personal needs. 

By making these arrangements, 
Mr. Forecite, “a merchant of secu- 
rity,” has now purchased this com- 
modity for his wife and provided 
for his future upon retirement. 
Should he die before his wife, his 
widow will not inherit 
and risk disaster. 

Have you done anything about 
preserving the value of your agency 
for your estate? The answer to 
this question becomes increasingly 
important if your age and health 
are such as to impair top-grade 
agency service. Most agerits hope 
to slow down and begin to relax 
before such a situation exists. 

As the sole arbiter of your busi- 
ness affairs, the responsibility of 
arranging for your agency to con- 
tinue paying dividends during your 
eventual declining years and to 
provide for your family after you 
are gone rests entirely with you. 

To meet this responsibility, there 
must be a competent successor to 
take over the agency promptly in 
the event of your demise, disability, 
or retirement. 


confusion 


Some people go through life like a wheelbar- 
row. They progress only when they are being 


pushed 


~The Indiana Agent 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


PROPAGANDA 

Does it pay to strike back imme- 
diately when something detrimental 
to your cause is published? 

Modern publicists are beginning to 
learn that it doesn’t. 

To answer any slight or charge is 
to be put on the defensive. One on 
the defensive is likely to be in a 
weakened condition. 

As we master more and more the 
business of propaganda and counter 
propaganda we learn to pay less at- 
tention to slights or attacks against 
ourselves and to stick rigidly to the 
main business—telling our own story. 

Do attacks against Russia weaken 
Communism? We have no way of 
knowing. But we do know that the 
simple, honest, convincing telling of 
the benefits of our way of life will 
certainly strengthen our cause. 

Publicity, like advertising, must be 
“on the target”. Our target is to tell 
people the value of insurance as we 
sell it. We do ourselves much more 
good by good publicity in favor of 
ourselves than by churning out bad 
publicity about the opposition, whether 


it be non-agency writers, government 
insurance advocates, or irresponsible 
journalists who sometimes publish non- 
sensical things just for the dramatic 
effect. 

Live right. Sell hard. Give as much 
service as possible. Take every oppor- 
tunity for getting good publicity for 
yourself, your agency or your group. 
Don't waste energy going after the 
other fellow or trying to reply to his 
assaults. 

Once you are forced to break stride 
in your own campaign to answer the 
other fellow you are on the defensive. 
He has the initiative. 

—The General's 
a 
Parts SUPPLIERS 

If you have a manufacturing risk 
on your books which acquires a very 
important product from a_ single 
source you should certainly tell them 
about Contingent Business Interrup- 
tion insurance. For example, an auto- 
mobile manufacturer who buys his 
brakes from another firm and cannot 
get them without delay from any 
other source. A fire in the plant of 


Review 
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the supplier would be almost as ser- 
ious as a fire in the insured plant. A 
flour mill on the other hand can buy 
wheat from any number of sources 
and if one fails he can get it 
where. Part of your job, Mr. Agent, 
in surveying a client's business is to 
find out if there is some key part that 
he can get from only one supplier. 
If there is, he has a need that you 
should cover if you can, and, if you 
can’t try to get a letter from him 
showing that it was his decision to 
take the chance, not yours. 


~The Local Agent 


7 7 7 


else- 


CLIENT PROJECTS 
With the “do-it-yourself” trend 
sweeping the country, an excellent 
window display can be built around 
the various projects that your neigh- 
bors and clients have completed. Tie 
the window in with insurance by us- 
ing a sign like: “Do it yourself—but 
be sure you carry Accident Insurance.” 
One word of caution: In planning the 
window, don’t tread on the business 
toes of a local artisan or manufac- 
turer. 
~The Marylander 


7 are, 
Less Ipte CHATTER 
A survey of several thousand 
cessful salesmen indicates that they 
average only 25 minutes a day, talk- 


suc- 


on general, non-business subjects with 


prospects. 

For the salesman who averages ten 
calls per day, this means 2% minutes 
per prospect .. . ample time in which 
to give a greeting, pay a compliment 
or to make some other appropriate re- 
mark that will lead directly into the 
sales talk. In fact, it can be done 
easily and diplomatically in less than 
60 seconds, including “Thank you and 
good day, sir.” 
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The same survey showed that sales- 
men in the poor-earnings bracket av- 
erage 146 minutes per day in general 
“chatter’ . or nearly a quarter-hour 
per prospect at the 10-calls-a-day-rate. 

So it would seem that the size of 
a salesman’s earnings are in direct 
proportion to the amount of time lhe 
spends in talking about his product 
or services, Wonder if the same prin- 
ciple more attention to business 

wouldn't also increase the earn- 
ing potential of workers who aren't 
salesmen?? ! ! 
—The General's Review 
i 
Rurau INTERES1 

Rural insurance agents can use this 
interest-arousing feature to attract 
more clients into their offices. 

In a conspicuous place in your office 
fasten a large slate. On it can be 
written information concerning farm 
sales or auctions, equipment wanted, 
items wanted, items for sale, or simi- 
lar information of interest to farm 
folks. 

People will come into the office to 
take advantage of this service, thus 
offering the insurance agent just an- 
other way of saying, “We're glad to 
be of service to the community.” 

—The Local Agent 
oe 
Art Displays 

Each year you can have a half-doz- 
en or more attractive displays in your 
window if you get in touch with the 
art department of your high school 
and invite art students to try their 
hana at a display window. In each 
window be sure to include the name 
of the student who designed the dis- 
play. If you wish, this plan can be 
put on a competitive basis, offering a 
prize to the student who designs the 
best display. 

—The Marylander 
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Be A SHOWMAN 

We have watched for some time 
now two very capable artist friends. 
From a point of proficiency there is 
little to choose between them. 

One is “successful,” always has a 
large following and well attended 
showings. 

The other does just as good work, 
perhaps a little better. Only hand- 
fuls attended his showings. 

What is the difference? 

Number one, the sucessful artist, 
is a showman. He “packages his pro- 
duct” to attract people. 

Before a showing he _ telephones, 
writes notes, drops in on friends, gives 
parties, writes letters to the news- 
papers—in short, he acts like a poli- 
tician who wants your vote. And, 
mostly he gets it. 

When he gives a party he 
sure there is a newspaper person pres- 
ent. He sees that the party is in the 
social columns of the newspapers. 


makes 


When he goes abroad he sees that 
the papers know about it. 

There is little difference 
building yourself up as a successful 
artist, a politician, or an insurance 
salesman. All are out for votes, pop- 
ularity, and eventual profits. 

My second artist friend frowns on 
these methods. He feels that his work 
should speak for itself. Admittedly 
it does, but only in a whisper to a few 
friends. 

Many people prefer to be retiring, 
pain-staking, and anonymous. But it 
does not make profits. To be success- 
ful today, or at any time, for that 
matter, you must be a showman 

And being a showman you must 
see too that you get publicity. Such 
publicity is available if you pro- 
mote it. 

Probably one uf the greatest weak- 


between 
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nesses in most smaller agency pro- 
motions is that they pay for advertis- 
ing and then fail to get their names 
into other parts of the paper. 
The General's Review 
ee 
SELLING YOURSELF 
It’s much better to use company 
stereos for your advertising than to do 
no advertising, but if you can make 
your ads newsy or personal, they'll be 
much more effective. You can hardly 
convince your readers that they should 
buy some entirely new coverage in a 
one-column-by-four-inch advertise- 
ment. But you can remind them of 
yourself and your business in such 
space. One agent accomplished this by 
running pictures of his oldest client, 
his youngest client, his biggest client, 
in turn. After all, what you want your 
advertising to do, primarily, is not to 
sell insurance as much as to sell you, 
yourself, 
—The Local Agent 
t 4 
Mirror DispLay 
An unusual window display was 
set up by an agent who borrowed a 
few distortion mirrors from a carni- 
val fun house during its “off season.” 
Above the mirrors he hung a sign: 
“Even if your insurance program is 
as distorted as this, we can straighten 
it out.” 
—The Marylander 


- ee 

Recorps DispLay 

For an unusual window display, 
dig up some old ledgers that are no 
longer needed. With a blow torch 
char the edges of the books and then 
soak them for a few hours in water. 
On display in your window they'll 
show every business man what a fire 
could do to his records. 


—The Marylander 





... AUTOMOBILE 
Fixed Dive. A motorist in Minneapo- 
lis stopped his car on a bridge, plunged 
into Mississippi River, rescued a 
drowning woman, gave her artificial 
respiration, then found that he had a 
ticket for illegal parking . . . Justice 
Pays. After he had instructed a cab 
driver to make an illegal turn while a 
passenger in order to get to work fast- 
er, a Louisville judge accepted the 
ticket received, paid the $5 fine him- 
self .. . Sweet Talk. A Buffalo bakery 
driver was fined $10 for speeding de- 
spite his explanation in court that he 
had to hurry, or “the whipped cream 
on the cupcakes would sour” . . . Sun- 
day Drivers. While a Santa Rosa, Cal., 
police sergeant was in church, five 
prisoners broke out of the county jail, 
walked a mile through the city streets, 
found the sergeant’s car and drove off. 
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... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Some Spread. After breaking into a 
market, a Los Angeles man made him- 
self a jelly sandwich, dropped the 
jelly, knocked himself out, was found 
by the manager and revived by police 
.. . Femme Fury. Caught robbing a 
woman's purse during a sermon in a 
Detroit church, a 200-lb. man was 
taken to a hospital, treated for cuts 
and bruises after he was floored by 
several ladies in the congregation, sat 
upon until the arrival of police. . . 
Steel Worker. A month after he had 
sawed a hole in his cell door and 
escaped from a county jai] in Colorado, 
an inmate was recaptured and put in 
the same cell, used the 50-Ib. ball 
chained to his leg to knock off the 
new steel plate welded to the door. 
used the plate to break his heavy 
chains, escaped again by the same 
route. 


... PME 
No Fireworks. When a Birmingham 
homeowner returned home and found 
a dozen lawn chairs scattered about 
his front yard after a party given by 
his wife, he angrily piled them to- 
gether and burned them, was arrested 
for setting a bonfire without permit, 
fined $50 . . . Soft Cell. After police 
refused a Kalamazoo, Mich., man’s 
plea to book him for drunkenness and 
give him shelter in the city jail, he 
came back three hours later, sneaked 
into an unlocked cell, fell asleep 
while smoking and set fire to the mat- 
tress, was sheltered in the county jail 
for the next 15 days. 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Real Bargain. Less than two weeks 
after a Waco, Texas, furniture store 
advertised a “Sink or Sell” sale, a 2- 
inch downpour caved in the roof, did 
some $50,000 damage. 
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